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Abstract 

Gerrior,  S.A.,  J.F.  Guthrie,  J.J.  Fox,  S.M.  Lutz,  T.P.  Keane,  and  P.P.  Basiotis.  1994. 
How  Does  Living  Alone  Affect  Dietary  Quality?  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Home 
Economics  Research  Report  No.  51,  17  pp. 

This  report  compares  the  dietary  quality  of  adults  who  live  alone  to  that  of  adults  who  live 
in  multiperson  households.  Data  from  USDA's  1987-88  Nationwide  Food  Consumption 
Survey  (NFCS  1987-88)  were  analyzed  to  measure  dietary  quality  in  terms  of  total 
energy  intake,  nutrient  intakes,  nutrient  density  (amount  of  nutrient  per  1,000  kilo- 
calories),  and  the  amount  of  each  food  group  in  the  diet. 

Adults  who  lived  alone  ate  less  than  other  adults  and  their  diets  were  significantly  lower 
in  food  energy,  protein,  total  fat,  saturated  fatty  acids,  calcium,  phosphorus,  and  sodium. 
However,  the  diets  of  women  living  alone  were  significantly  more  nutrient-dense  in 
carbohydrate,  vitamins  A,  C,  E  and  B5,  carotenes,  riboflavin,  niacin,  folate,  magnesium, 
iron,  and  fiber  than  diets  of  women  living  in  multiperson  households.  Diets  of  men  living 
alone  were  more  nutrient-dense  in  niacin,  vitamin  Bg,  and  folate  than  diets  of  men  in 
multiperson  households. 

Key  Words:  dietary  quality,  food  expenditure,  nutrient  density,  nutrient  intake, 
single-person  household. 
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How  Does  Living  Alone 
Affect  Dietary  Quality? 


In  the  United  States,  the  number  of  single-person 
households  is  increasing.  According  to  the  U.S.  Bureau 
of  the  Census,  25  percent  of  American  households 
consisted  of  one  person  in  1990,  up  from  17  percent  in 
1970.  An  understanding  of  the  eating  habits  and  the 
nutritional  needs  of  these  people  as  well  as  an 
awareness  of  their  related  demographic,  socio- 
economic, and  diet-  and  health-related  characteristics 
assists  policy  makers  in  determining  governmental 
policies  and  programs  related  to  nutrition,  food 
assistance,  and  health  issues.  This  understanding  also 
helps  nutritionists  in  educating  Americans  to  recognize 
the  link  between  diet  and  health  and  to  choose  a  more 
healthful  diet  and  helps  researchers  in  determining 
dietary  survey  and  methodology  needs  for  future 
research. 

USDA  has  conducted  the  Nationwide  Food 
Consumption  Survey  (MFCS)  since  1955.  The  survey 
collects  information  on  individual  and  household 
characteristics  as  well  as  food  and  nutrient  intakes  from 
households  in  the  48  contiguous  States.  The  most 
recent  MFCS  was  conducted  in  1987-88.  The  survey 
was  designed  as  a  self-weighted  sample  of  the 
American  population,  but  the  response  was  much  lower 
than  expected  (less  than  35  percent).  This  raised 
concern  about  the  representativeness  of  the  sample.  A 
weighting  scheme  was  developed  to  adjust  for 
nonresponse;  however,  because  the  possibility  of 
nonresponse  bias  may  still  exist,  we  caution  against 
generalization  of  the  results  from  our  sample  of  6,080 
adults  to  the  American  population. 

This  report  uses  information  from  MFCS  1987-88  to 
compare  the  dietary  quality  of  individuals  in  single- 
person  households  to  that  of  those  in  multiperson 
households.  Dietary  quality  was  measured  in  terms  of 
total  energy  intake,  nuthent  intake,  nutrient  density 
(amount  of  nutrient  per  1 ,000  kilocalories),  and  the 
contribution  of  each  food  group  to  the  total  diet. 
Additionally,  to  obtain  more  insight  into  the  possible 
reasons  for  differences  in  the  diets  between  the  two 
household  types,  we  compared  dietary  quality  of  these 
types  in  terms  of  weekly  food  expenditure  and  selected 
demographic,  socioecomonic,  and  diet-  and  health- 
related  characteristics. 


^  By  Shirley  A.  Gerrior,  Joanne  F.  Guthrie,  Jonathan  J.  Fox, 
Steven  M.  Lutz,  Thomas  P.  Keane,  and  P.  Peter  Basiotis, 
Agricultural  Research  Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Overall,  population  averages  of  food  and  nutrient  intakes 
tend  to  hide  the  fact  that  some  sex-age  groups  within  the 
population  consume  significantly  more  or  less  of  a 
nutrient  or  food  group  than  others.  Accordingly,  we 
divided  adult  women  and  men  in  single-person  and  in 
multiperson  households  into  subgroups  defined  by  age: 
1 9-34  years,  35-54  years,  55-64  years,  65-74  years, 
and  75  years  and  older.  We  then  compared  the  dietary 
quality  of  adults  who  live  alone  to  that  of  adults  who  live 
in  multiperson  households  within  each  subgroup. 

The  diets  of  adults  living  alone  were  significantly  lower  in 
food  energy,  protein,  total  fat,  saturated  fatty  acids, 
calcium,  phosphorus,  and  sodium.  However,  the  diets  of 
women  living  alone  were  significantly  more  nutrient- 
dense  in  carbohydrate,  vitamins  A,  C,  E  and  B5,  caro- 
tenes, riboflavin,  niacin,  folate,  magnesium,  iron,  and 
fiber  than  diets  of  women  living  in  multiperson 
households.  Diets  of  men  living  alone  were  more 
nutrient-dense  in  niacin,  vitamin  85,  and  folate  than  diets 
of  men  in  multiperson  households. 

Few  significant  differences  between  the  dietary  quality  of 
adults  living  alone  and  those  living  in  multiperson 
households  were  identified  for  the  selected  socio- 
economic, demographic,  and  health-related 
characteristics.  Notable  exceptions  were  dietary 
supplement  use,  reported  health  status,  and  years  of 
formal  education.  Both  men  and  women  who  lived  alone 
were  more  likely  to  take  vitamin  and  mineral 
supplements  regularly.  The  youngest  single  women  and 
the  oldest  single  men  were  more  likely  to  report 
"excellent"  or  "good"  health  status;  but  overall,  single 
women  were  less  likely  to  rate  their  health  status  as 
excellent  or  good  than  women  living  in  multiperson 
households.  Both  of  these  differences  may  indicate  a 
special  interest  in  nutrition  or  a  concern  about  the 
adequacy  of  dietary  intake  or  general  health  by  singles. 

Younger  men  and  women  living  alone  were  more  likely 
to  have  more  years  of  education,  but  this  does  not 
appear  to  have  influenced  their  dietary  quality. 

Nutrient  Intakes 

Overall,  the  diets  of  adults  living  alone  were  significantly 
lower  in  food  energy,  protein,  total  fat,  saturated  fatty 
acids,  calcium,  phosphorus,  and  sodium  than  the  diets 
of  adults  living  in  multiperson  households.  In  addition  to 
these  differences,  single  women  had  significantly  lower 
intakes  of  thiamin,  niacin,  and  zinc  and  significantly 
higher  intakes  of  vitamin  A.  Which  nutrients  show 


significant  differences  depends  on  age  as  well  as  sex. 
The  tables  below  indicate  which  nutrients  show 
significant  differences  in  intake  by  persons  who  live 
alone  in  each  age  group  compared  to  their  counterparts 
in  multiperson  households. 

In  each  age  group,  the  nutrient  intakes  by  the  single 
women  were  generally  lower  than  those  of  their 
counterparts  in  multiperson  households  (table  1,  table 
3).  For  example,  in  addition  to  the  differences  seen  in 
the  group  overall,  young  single  women  19-34  years  of 
age  had  significantly  lower  intakes  of  riboflavin,  vitamin 
Bq,  and  iron. 

Similarly,  nutrient  intakes  by  single  men  in  each  age 
group  were  generally  lower  than  their  counterparts  in 
multiperson  households  (table  2,  table  4).  Single  men 

Table  1.  Nutrient  intakes:  Women  living  alone 

as  compared  to  women  living  with  others 

[L;  significantly  lower;  H:  significantly  highier.  From  weighited  mean 
3-clay  intakes;  significant  at  p<.05.  Blank  cells  indicate  no  statistically 
significant  relation] 


Age  (years) 


Nutrient 


All 
ages       19-34     35-54     55-64      65-74     75+ 

Food  energy L  L  -  -  -  - 

Carbohydrate ---... 

Protein L  L  -  L  -         L 

Fat L  L  -  L  -         - 

Saturated  fat L  L  L  -  -         - 

Vitamin  A H  -  -  H  -         - 

Carotenes --.... 

Vitamin  C ------ 

Vitamin  E ------ 

Thiamin L  L  -  -  -         - 

Riboflavin -  L  -  -  -         - 

Niacin L  L  -  -  -         - 

Vitamin  Bg -  l  -  -  -         - 

Vitamin  B-12 ------ 

Folate -  ----- 

Phosphorus L  L  -  -  -         - 

Calcium L  L  -  -  -         - 

Magnesium ------ 

Iron -  l_  -  -  -         - 

Zinc L  L  -  L  -         - 

Cholesterol ------ 

Fiber ------ 

Sodium L  L  -  -  -         L 


35-54  years  of  age  had  significantly  lower  nutrient 
intakes  of  calcium  and  sodium  as  well  as  of  vitamin  C, 
vitamin  E,  and  thiamin  and  significantly  higher  intakes  of 
cholesterol  than  did  their  counterparts  in  multiperson 
households.  Single  men  65-74  years  of  age  had 
significantly  lower  intakes  of  carotenes,  vitamin  E,  and 
dietary  fiber  and  significantly  higher  intakes  of 
cholesterol  than  did  men  in  this  age  group  living  in 
multiperson  households.  The  oldest  single  men  (75 
years  of  age  and  older)  had  significantly  lower  intakes  of 
protein,  calcium,  phosphorus,  and  zinc  than  did  their 
counterparts  in  multiperson  households. 

Figures  1  and  2  show  the  differences  in  intake  between 
adults  who  live  alone  and  those  living  with  others 
expressed  as  a  percentage  of  the  intake  of  those  living 
with  others.  A  negative  value  indicates  that  singles' 
intake  is  less  than  that  of  those  living  with  others; 

Table  2.  Nutrient  intakes:  Men  living  alone 

as  compared  to  men  living  with  others 

[L:  significantly  lower;  H:  significantly  higfier.  From  weighited  mean 
3-day  intakes;  significant  at  p<.05.  Blank  cells  indicate  no  statistically 
significant  relation] 


Age  (years) 


Nutrient 


All 
ages       19-34     35-54     55-64      65-74     75+ 

Food  energy l  -  -  -  -         - 

Carbohydrate ------ 

Protein L  -  -  -  -         L 

Fat L  -  -  -  -         - 

Saturated  fat L  L  -  -  -         - 

Vitamin  A ------ 

Carotenes -  -  -  -  l         - 

Vitamin  C -  .  \_  .  .         . 

Vitamin  E -  -  L  -  L         - 

Thiamin -  -  |_  -  -         . 

Riboflavin -  -  -  -  -         - 

Niacin ------ 

Vitamin  Bg ------ 

Vitamin  B12 -  l  -  -  -         - 

Folate -  ----- 

Phosphorus L  -  -  -  -         L 

Calcium L  -  L  -  -         L 

Magnesium ------ 

Iron ------ 

Zinc -  -  ^  -  -         L 

Cholesterol -  -  Vi  "  ^         ' 

Fiber -  -  -  -  l         - 

Sodium L  -  L  L  -         - 
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Figure  1.    Percentage  differences  in  nutrient  intakes, 
women,  all  ages^ 
Nutrient 


Figure  2.    Percentage  differences  in  nutrient  intakes, 
men,  all  ages^ 
Nutrient 
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'  3  day  weighted  data,  MFCS  1987-88 
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positive  values,  that  singles'  intake  is  higher.  The 
intakes  of  vitamin  A,  carotenes,  vitamin  C,  and  vitamin 
B-12  were  at  least  10  percent  higher  for  single  women 
than  for  women  in  multiperson  households  (figure  1).^ 
For  single  men  (figure  2)  the  intakes  of  total  fat,  satu- 
rated fatty  acids,  carotenes,  calcium,  and  sodium  were 
lower  by  at  least  1 0  percent  than  for  men  in  multiperson 
households.  The  higher  intakes  of  vitamin  A,  carotenes, 
and  vitamin  C  by  single  women  and  lower  intakes  of  total 
fat,  saturated  fatty  acids,  and  sodium  by  single  men  in 
each  of  the  age  groups  (table  3,  table  4)  suggest  that 
single  persons  are  more  willing  to  follow,  or  more 
successful  in  following,  current  dietary  recommen- 
dations for  an  adequate  diet  and  good  health. 

Food  Group  Contributions 

Figure  3  shows  the  proportions  by  weight  of  each  food 
group  in  the  diets  of  men  and  women.  Fruits  and 
vegetables  made  up  more  of  the  diets  of  single  women 
than  of  the  diets  of  women  in  multiperson  households — 
23  percent  and  19  percent,  respectively.  This  helps  to 
explain  higher  nutrient  intakes  of  vitamin  A,  carotenes, 
and  vitamin  C  by  single  women.  These  results  suggest 
that  women  may  prefer  fruits  and  vegetables.  The 
reason  for  thinking  this  is  that  women  who  live  alone 
generally  need  to  consider  only  their  own  preferences, 
while  women  in  multiperson  households  have  to 
consider  the  tastes  of  men  and  children.  Thus  single 
women  can  eat  more  of  the  foods  they  prefer. 

Results  were  different  for  men.  Grain  and  cereal 
products  (figure  3)  made  less  of  a  contribution  to  the 
diets  of  men  living  alone  than  to  the  diets  of  men  living  in 
multiperson  households.  However,  intakes  of  nutrients 
associated  with  this  group,  with  the  exception  of  dietary 
fiber,  were  not  significantly  lower  for  single  men. 
Additionally,  intakes  of  milk  and  milk  products  were 
lower  for  single  men  of  all  ages  and  significantly  lower  for 
the  oldest  single  men.  Milk  intake  may  increase  and 
decrease  with  increases  and  decreases  in  intake  of 
cereals,  and  this  relationship  between  milk  and  cereals 
may  help  to  explain  the  lower  intakes  of  calcium, 
phosphorus,  and  protein  in  single  men. 

Nutrient  Densities 

Both  single  women  and  single  men  had  diets 
significantly  more  nutrient-dense  in  niacin,  vitamin  Bg, 
and  folate  than  did  their  counterparts  in  multiperson 


Figure  3.    Percentage  contribution  by  weight  by 
food  groups,  all  ages^ 
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^  Percentage  differences  presented  in  this  publication  may  not  be 
statistically  significant. 


'  3-day  weighted,  MFCS  1987-88. 
^  Significant  at  p<.05 

'  "Other"  includes  fats,  sugars,  and  alcoholic 
and  nonalcoholic  beverages. 

households.  Single  women  had  diets  significantly  more 
nutrient-dense  in  a  number  of  other  nutrients — 
carbohydrate,  vitamin  A,  carotenes,  vitamin  C,  vitamin 

E,  riboflavin,  magnesium,  iron,  and  dietary  fiber — and 
less  nutrient-dense  in  total  fat  and  saturated  fatty  acids 
(table  5).  In  particular,  single  women  55-64  years  of  age 
had  significantly  higher  nutrient  densities  of  vitamin  C 
and  lower  nutrient  densities  of  total  fat  and  saturated 
fatty  acids,  and  single  women  65-74  years  of  age  had 
significantly  higher  nutrient  densities  of  vitamin  A, 
carotenes,  riboflavin,  vitamin  Bg,  folate,  and  magnesium 
(table  5,  table  7).  The  oldest  single  women — 75  years  of 
age  and  older — had  significantly  higher  nutrient 
densities  of  vitamin  E  and  folate. 

In  addition  to  having  diets  significantly  more  dense  in 
niacin,  vitamin  Bg,  and  folate,  single  men's  diets  were 


Table  5.  Nutrient  densities:  Women  living  alone  as 
compared  to  women  living  with  others 

[L:  significantly  lower;  H:  significantly  higher.  From  weighted  mean 
3-day  intakes;  significant  at  p<.05.  Blank  cells  indicate  no  statistically 
significant  relation] 


Nutrient 


Carbohydrate H 

Protein 

Fat L 

Saturated  fat L 

Vitamin  A H 

Carotenes H 

Vitamin  C H 

Vitamin  E H 

Thiamin 

Riboflavin H 

Niacin H 

Vitamin  Bg H 

Vitamin  B-12 

Folate H 

Phosphorus  

Calcium 

Magnesium H 

Iron H 

Zinc 

Cholesterol 

Fiber H 

Sodium 


Age  (years) 


All 
ages       19-34     35-54     55-64      65-74     75+ 


H 


H 
H 
H         H 

H 


Table  6.  Nutrient  densities:  Men  living  alone  as 
compared  to  men  living  with  others 

[L:  significantly  lower;  H:  significantly  higher.  From  weighted  mean 
3-day  intakes;  significant  at  p<.05.  Blank  cells  indicate  no  statistically 
significant  relation] 


Nutrient 


Age  (years) 


All 
ages       19-34     35-54     55-64      65-74     75+ 

Carbohydrate ------ 

Protein -  ----- 

Fat ------ 

Saturated  fat -  -  L  -  -         - 

Vitamin  A ------ 

Carotenes -  -  .  .  l         - 

Vitamin  C -  -  l  .  .  - 

Vitamin  E ------ 

Thiamin -  -  -  H  -  - 

Riboflavin -  -  -  H  -         - 

Niacin H  H  -  -  -         - 

Vitamin  Bg H  -  -  -  -         - 

Vitamin  B12 -  l  -  -  -         - 

Folate H  -  -  H  -         - 

Phosphorus .  .  -  -  -         l 

Calcium -  -  -  H  -         L 

Magnesium ------ 

Iron -  -  -  H  -         - 

Zinc ------ 

Cholesterol -  -  -  H  -         - 

Fiber -  -  -  .  l         - 

Sodium L  -  -  -  -         - 


less  nutrient-dense  in  sodium.  Single  men  55-64  years 
of  age  had  significantly  fiigher  nutrient  densities  for  a 
number  of  nutrients — thiamin,  riboflavin,  folate,  calcium, 
iron,  and  cholesterol — than  did  their  counterparts  in 
multiperson  households  (table  6,  table  8).  Men  aged  75 
and  over  living  alone  had  significantly  lower  nutrient 
densities  for  calcium  and  phosphorus  than  men  of  the 
same  age  in  multiperson  households.  These  men  were 
also  less  likely  to  consume  milk  and  milk  products  than 
their  counterparts  in  multiperson  households. 

Figures  4  and  5  show  the  differences  in  intake  between 
adults  who  live  alone  and  those  living  with  others 
expressed  as  a  percentage  of  the  intake  of  those  living 
with  others.  A  negative  value  indicates  that  singles' 
intake  is  less  than  that  of  those  living  with  others; 
positive  values,  that  singles'  intake  is  higher.  The 


nutrient  densities  of  vitamin  A,  carotenes,  vitamin  C, 
vitamin  E,  riboflavin,  vitamin  B5,  vitamin  B-12,  folate, 
magnesium,  and  dietary  fiber  were  at  least  10  percent 
higher  for  single  women  than  for  women  in  multiperson 
households  (figure  4).  In  fact,  for  virtually  all  nutrients, 
densities  for  single  women  of  all  ages  were  higher  than 
for  women  in  multiperson  households;  the  exceptions 
were  total  fat,  saturated  fatty  acids,  and  sodium. 

For  single  men  the  nutrient  densities  of  carbohydrate, 
vitamin  Bg,  and  folate  were  at  least  1 0  percent  higher  for 
men  in  single-person  households  than  for  men  in 
multiperson  households  (figure  5).  The  difference  in 
carbohydrate  density  may  be  related  to  lower  fat  and 
higher  carbohydrate  intake.  For  both  single  women  and 
single  men  there  is  a  tendency  to  have  diets  less  dense 
in  total  fat,  saturated  fatty  acids,  and  sodium,  and  more 
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Figure  4.    Percentage  differences  in  nutrient 
densities,  women,  all  ages^ 
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Figure  5.    Percentage  differences  in  nutrient 
densities,  men,  all  ages^ 
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'  3  day  weighted  data,  NFCS  1987-88 


'  3  day  weighted  data,  NFCS  1987-88 
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dense  in  carbohydrate,  vitamins  A  and  C,  and  fiber.  As 
with  nutrient  intal<es,  this  dietary  behavior  suggests  that 
adults  living  alone  have  a  greater  awareness  of  current 
dietary  recommendations  and  make  a  greater  effort  to 
follow  such  advice  than  adults  living  in  multiperson 
households. 

Measures  of  Dietary  Quality 

Dietary  quality  depends  on  the  intake  of  numerous 
nutrients  and  dietary  components  that  provide  variety 
and  promote  health  and  well-being.  Assessing  dietary 
quality  in  terms  of  the  three  measures — nutrient  intake, 
nutrient  density,  and  food  group  contribution  to  the  total 
diet — not  only  considers  the  intake  of  many  nutrients 
and  foods  but  also  the  reliance  by  individuals  on  certain 
food  groups.  This  gives  a  more  complete  picture  of  the 
dietary  behavior  of  adults  than  assessing  only  nutrient 
intakes. 

The  results  show  that  lower  nutrient  intakes  do  not 
necessarily  mean  lower  nutrient  densities,  nor  do  they 
necessarily  indicate  a  diet  of  poorer  quality  than  one  with 
higher  intakes.   A  more  nutrient-dense  diet  may  make  it 
easier  to  obtain  important  nutrients.  For  example,  single 
women  had  higher  nutrient  density  for  vitamin  A,  and  this 
helped  them  to  achieve  a  higher  total  intake  of  vitamin  A, 
even  though  they  consumed  fewer  kilocalories. 
However,  adequate  absolute  amounts  of  nutrients  need 
to  be  consumed  to  avoid  nutrient  deficiencies  and  to 
obtain  adequate  kilocalories  for  normal  activity.    Single 
women  also  had  a  higher  nutrient  density  for  iron,  but 
their  total  iron  intake  was  lower. 

Examination  of  these  results  suggests  a  positive 
relationship  between  nutrient  density  and  absolute 
nutrient  intake  of  a  given  nutrient  when  consumption  of 
foods  rich  in  that  nutrient  play  a  major  part  of  the  diet. 
Although  specific  nutrient  intakes  or  densities  are  higher 
in  one  household  type  than  the  other,  adults  from  both 
single-person  and  multiperson  households  have  some 
common  problems  in  meeting  dietary  guidance 
objectives.  Women  had  low  intakes  of  calcium,  iron, 
zinc,  and  dietary  fiber.  Men  had  high  intakes  of 
cholesterol.  Total  fat  and  saturated  fatty  acid  intakes 
were  higher  than  dietary  recommendations  for  both 
women  and  men.  All  would  benefit  from  nutritional 
intervention  programs. 

Food  Expenditures 

Single-person  households  share  common  charac- 
teristics that  can  affect  dietary  behavior.  For  example, 


Table  9.  Food  expenditures,  by  household  type 

Single-person         Multiperson 

Food  Cost:  P^^  "^^^^ 

At  home $28.33             $68.10 

Away  from  home $13.34             $33.08 

Total $41.69            $101.27 

Per  person $41.69              $34.11 

Income:  per  year 

Household $16,123.00      $32,681.00 

Per  person $16,123.00      $11,574.00 

Percentage  of  annual  income 

spent  on  food 13.4%              16.1% 


single-person  households  tend  to  spend  more  money 
per  capita  on  food. 

In  this  study,  single-person  households  had  a  lower  total 
food  bill  than  multiperson  households.  Single  persons 
spent  an  average  of  13.4  percent  of  their  household 
income  on  food,  while  multiperson  households  spent 
16.1  percent  of  household  income  on  food  (table  9). 

However,  as  might  be  expected,  per-person  food 
expenditures  by  singles  were  25  percent  higher  than  in 
multiperson  households.  Food  expenditure  per  person 
tends  to  decline  as  household  size  increases  because 
larger  households  can  take  advantage  of  economies  of 
scale,  such  as  buying  in  bulk. 

Socioeconomic,  Demographic,  and  Diet- 
and  Health-Related  Characteristics 

Few  significant  differences  were  found  in  the  socio- 
economic, demographic,  and  health-related  charac- 
teristics studied.  People  living  alone  used  vitamin  and 
mineral  supplements  more  frequently  than  those  in 
multiperson  households.  Two-fifths  of  the  women  and 
one-third  of  the  men  in  single-person  households 
reported  using  supplements  frequently,  while  one-third 
of  the  women  and  one-fourth  of  the  men  in  multiperson 
households  did  (figure  6). 

The  youngest  female  and  the  oldest  male  singles  were 
more  likely  to  report  an  "excellent"  or  "good"  health 
status.  Overall,  however,  single  women  were  less  likely 
to  rate  their  health  status  as  excellent  or  good  than  were 
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Figure  6.   Supplement  use,  all  ages^ 


Women 


Single-person 


Multiperson 


Men 


Single-person  Multiperson 

■  Frequent  ■  Occasional  D  Never 

'  3  day  weighted  data,  NFCS  1987-88 

women  living  in  multiperson  households  (figure  7). 
These  differences  may  indicate  that  single  women  have 
a  special  interest  in  nutrition  or  a  concern  about  the 
adequacy  of  dietary  intake  or  general  health.  There  was 
no  overall  significant  difference  in  the  reported  health 
status  between  men  living  alone  and  men  in  multiperson 
households. 

Men  and  women  1 9-34  years  of  age  who  live  alone  had 
more  years  of  education  than  did  their  counterparts  in 
multiperson  households  (figure  8).  The  level  of 
education  did  not  appear  to  relate  to  improved  dietary 
intakes  for  either  group.  In  fact,  young  single  women 
with  more  years  of  education  had  lower  intakes  for  many 
nutrients  than  did  other  single  women  or  women  living  in 
multiperson  households  (table  3). 

Overall,  it  appears  that  in  this  study,  supplement  use  and 
reported  health  status  are  the  socioeconomic,  demo- 
graphic, and  health-related  characteristics  which  may 
have  the  strongest  relation  to  the  dietary  quality  of  adults 
living  in  these  two  types  of  households. 


Figure  7.  Reported  health  status,  by  age^ 
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^  3  day  weighted  data, 
^  Significant  at  p<.05. 
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Figure  8.  Years  of  Education,  by  age^ 
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